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ABSTRACT \ 

From 1973-79 incidence of long hours among full-time 
wage and salary workers dropped for the first time since the 1974-75 
recession. Of those who worked long hours, about 4 3* received premium 
pay (time and one-half the regular wage for hours worked in excess of 
forty per week) . Employers used overtime hours to cope wirh 
disequilibrium phenomena and to meet increased demand. One-third of 
the workers regularly working long hours received premium pay, 
compared with two-thirds of those working long hours occasionally. 
Incidence of long hours remained about the same in goods-producing 
but fell in service-producing industries. Although white- and 
blue-collar employees were equally apt to work long hours, incidence 
of premium pay was much lower for white-collar workers. The 
proportion of union workers on long hours was two-thirds that for 
nonunion workers, while the proportion receiving premium pay was 
twice as large. Frequency of long hours among women was only half of 
that amonq men. Black workers were much less likely than white to put 
in long workweeks. Individuals aged 25-54 had the highest incidence 
of lonq hours. (The report also contains descriptions of basic labor 
force concepts, sample design, estimating methods, and reliability of 
data and supplementary tables.) (YLB) 
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Percent working long hours shows 
first post-recession decHne 



Special Labor Force Report shows 
that over 40 percent of full-time wage and 
salary workers who worked long weeks 
received premium pay 



George D. Stamas 



From 1978 to 1979, the incidence of long hours among 
full-time wage and salary workers dropped for the first 
time since the 1974-75 recession. The 18.8 million em- 
ployees who put in workweeks of 41 hours or more in 
May 1979 were about 26 percent of all full-time wage 
and salary workers* down about 1 percentage point 
from 1978. Of those who worked long hours, about 43 
percent received premium pay* the same proportion as 
in 1978 and well above the recessionary low of 1975. 
(See table 1.) 

These data were gathered through a supplement to 
the Current Population Survey and relate to wage and 
salary workers with one joS who worked 41 hours or 
more during the week ending May 12. 1979.^ They do 
not include the 3.3 million multiple jobholders who 
worked more than 40 hours, even if they passed the 
40-hour mark en their principal job. Nor do they in- 
clude the 4 million self-employed who worked 41 hours 
or more. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, passed by Congress 
in 1938, mandated that premium pay of time and one- 
half the regular wage be paid to qualifying non- 
supervisory workers for hours worked in excess of 40 
per week. Over the years, the act has been amended and 
in 1979 its overtime provisions covered an estimated 53 
million workers, 74 percent of all nonsupervisory work- 
ers. 59 percent of all civilian wage and salary workers.^ 

While the act sets the standard for most workers, 
premium pay for overtime begins before 40 hours for 
some workers. Public laws covering government con- 
tracts and Federal employment generally entitle workers 
to premium pay for hours worked in excess of 8 per day 
without regard to weekly hours, in addition, some col- 
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lective bargaining agreements specify overtime after 35 
hours a week or even less, after 8 or fewer hours a day 
or on some other basis. ^ Thus, the data on long hours 
presented here include some workers who are not on 
**overtime** despite exceeding 40 hours per week, while 
they exclude others who worked overtime, although 
their workweek was less than 40 hours. 

Use of overtime 

Even with the premiums for overtime specified in 
laws and union contracts, employers still use overtime 
hours to get out their product. Management uses over- 
time to cope with ^'disequilibrium phenomena,** such as 
strikes, mechanical breakdowns, or bad weather. Also, 
because the cost per hour of hiring, training, and pro- 
viding fringe benefits to addditional employees can ex- 
ceed the cost per hour of premium pay, management 
sometimes orders overtime to meet increased demand, 
particularly of a temporary or short-term nature. Some 



Table 1. FulMime wage and salary workers who worked 
long weeks and those who received premium pay. May 
1973-May 1979 k j. j 



(NuiTOers «n thousands) 



Ym; 


AM 

hjtt-tinw 


Worked 41 hourv 
or mora* 


Received premium pay 


Number 


Percerrtof 
fuM-time 
wortitn 


Kumbcr 


Pr cent of those 
wort(ed41 
'lourvor more 


1973 


62.2()2 


16.105 


291 




42 5 


1974 


63.7U 


17.564 


27 6 


710? 


41 6 


1975 


61.765 


15.450 


25 0 


'^.597 


36 2 


1976 


64.546 


16.679 


25 6 


6.62* 


39 7 


1977 


66.441 


16,174 


27 4 


7.697 


424 


1978 


69.426 


16.977 


27 3 


8.136 


42 9 


1979 


71.677 


16.765 


262 


7.999 


42 6 



' Data are iimted to wage and salary wofke^s worked at only one )0b 
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Table 2. FulMime wage and salary workers who worked 
long weeks and those who received premium pay by 
hours worked. May 1979 

[Numbers mousandsl 



Usual houri and pramkim pay 


HoMfS woflied 


W0«tf<j41 
hourior 
more 


Wo«tf<j 41 
to 48 
houn 


W0f1(fld4» 

to 50 
houn 


WoftwieO 
hourior 
mors 


Total worked 4i hours or rrwe 


18,765 


8.687 


6.249 


3.829 


Received prenrMum pay 


7.999 


4,748 


2,357 


894 


Percent receivvig premium pay 


426 


547 


37 7 


233 


usually worked 4i hours or more 


12.695 


4,630 


4.659 


3^04 


Received premum pay 


4.152 


1,979 


V485 


687 


Percent receiwig preni;um pay 


322 


42 7 


306 


202 


M rH)( usually worl^ 4 1 hours or more 


5.B71 


4,055 


1.390 


424 


Ref:eived premum pay 


3.847 


2.768 


672 


206 


Percent receiwig prem^m f^ay 


655 


683 


627 


486 



NOTE Because of rounOmg. sums of rKKidual items may not equal totals 1 



economists think that rising fringe benefits have created 
a **fringe barrier" to new hirings by diminishing the rel- 
ative cost of an overtime hour. They claim that the 
time-and-a-half premium is no longer a very strong de- 
terrent to the use of overtime.* 

However, a trend toward the increased use of over- 
lime is not obvious in the general data presented here. 
During May 1973-79, from 25 to 29 percent of full- 
time wage and salary workers put in more than 40 
hours a weck» and at least 36 percent of those on long 
hours (and often about 42 percent) received premium 
pay. One in 10 full-time wage and salary workers put in 
more than 40 hours a week and received premium pay. 

Of the 18.8 million workers on extended schedules 
during the May 1979 reference week, 12.9 million were 



reported as regularly working 41 hours or more. Only 
one-third received premium pay. compared with two- 
thirds of those who worked over 40 hours only occa- 
sionally. (Sec table 2.) Whether or not a person routine- 
ly worked long hours, the proportion earning premium 
pay for extra hours decreased as the number of hours 
worked increased. 

More than three-fifths of the workers who routinely 
worked long hours put in more than 48 hours and about 
half spread the work over more than 5 days. In contrast, 
only three-tenths of those who seldom worked long hours 
worked more than 48 hours during the reference week. 

Approximately 7.4 million workers in goods-produc- 
ing industries and 11.4 million workers in service-pro- 
ducing industries put in weeks of 41 hours or more in 
May 1979, nearly the same as the preceding year. Al- 
though about the same proportion of workers were on 
long hours in goods production as in services (27.2 and 
25.5 percent) workers in goods production were — as 
was the case in previous years — twice as likely to re- 
ceive premium pay for long horn. (Sec table 3.) Within 
the service-producing sector, however, the proportion of 
workers who received premium pay for long hours 
ranged up to 50 percent or more in transportation and 
public utilities and Federal public administration. The 
latter group includes the postal service, in which 78 per- 
cent of the employees on long hours received premiums. 

Agriculture is the anomaly among the goods-produc- 
ing industries, with 53 percent of the workers putting in 
more than 40 hours but only 12 percent receiving a pre- 
mium. Farmworkers are exempt from overtime provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 



Table. 3 FulMime wage and salary workers who worked lot.^ weeks and those ¥vho received premium pay, by industrial 

group, May 1973 -May 1979 

(in percentl 



Induttrial group 


Woflttd 41 hours crmora 


tacilved pwnluni pey 


1173 


1174 


tl75 


1178 


tin 


1078 


117* 


1173 


1174 


tfTS 


1171 


tin 


1171 


1171 


Ail mdustnes 


291 


276 


250 


258 


274 


27.3 


262 


42.5 


41.6 


36.2 


39.7 


42.4 


42.9 


42.6 


Goods producing 


300 


27 7 


234 


266 


286 


28.0 


27.2 


639 


60.5 


53.7 


60.4 


62.0 


61.1 


61.5 


Agriculture 


S46 


547 


559 


568 


53.1 


47.4 


52.6 


7.9 


10.4 


11.6 


134 


109 


14.0 


12.2 


MiTNng 


364 


417 


366 


34.1 


34.5 


40.9 


34.8 


65.8 


64.8 


57.5 


57.4 


64.5 


66.6 


66.0 


Construdxxi 


23 0 


218 


209 


214 


239 


22.3 


21.2 


566 


531 


52.2 


52.6 


55.9 


55.1 


54.9 


Manutactunng 


301 


273 


215 


257 


280 


27.7 


26.9 


69.9 


66.7 


59.9 


67.3 


684 


66.7 


66.0 


Durable goods 


31 3 


287 


206 


253 


26.7 


26.6 


27.6 


73.7 


70.3 


62.6 


66.5 


70.4 


70.0 


71.0 


Nondurat)le goods 


283 


251 


228 


264 


27.1 


26.2 


254 


634 


60.4 


56.1 


64.1 


66.2 


ao.9 


62.5 


Sennce produong 


285 


274 


260 


254 


26.6 


26.9 


255 


27.3 


26.9 


26.9 


26.6 


29.6 


31.3 


30.3 


Transpoclation and public utHites 


271 


262 


233 


24.1 


26.2 


26.7 


26.7 


53.6 


53.2 


464 


44.1 


51.1 


49.8 


49.9 


Wholesale and retail trade 


393 


37.1 


35.9 


357 


36.6 


35.8 


34.2 


27.5 


30.0 


26.3 


26.5 


31.0 


32.0 


31.8 


Prance. Kisurance. and real estate 


217 


204 


21.6 


20.5 


22.2 


21.8 


20.8 


16.2 


21.2 


19.8 


18.4 


19.3 


21.3 


20i 


Miscellaneous Services 


262 


259 


240 


227 


23.7 


24.3 


22.6 


18.6 


19.9 


16.6 


19.0 


22.0 


24.0 


21.6 


Professional ' . . 


234 


23.5 


220 


20.6 


21.6 


22.5 


20.7 


15.3 


16.4 


16.5 


16.4 


18.5 


20.4 


16.2 


Other' . 


344 


331 


30.6 


29.2 


30.6 


29.9 


26.5 


25.8 


27.7 


24.4 


24.6 


29.8 


32.0 


29.0 


Public admtfustration 


171 


17.0 


15.5 


15.5 


16.6 


16.7 


15.6 


36.9 


34.8 


35.9 


37.5 


36.2 


43.4 


40.9 


Federal 


ISO 


13.5 


114 


13.4 


14.8 


15.2 


144 


56.1 


57.3 


53.1 


56.8 


53.0 


56.7 


52.4 


Postal 


204 


12.9 


9.0 


16.7 


18.1 


21.3 


16.2 


66.2 


59.1 


(') 


76.4 


76.3 


S0.8 


76.4 


Other Federal 


121 


136 


12.4 


11.9 


13.4 


1^6 


12.9 


49.1 


56.6 


46.6 


46.0 


364 


43.3 


37.4 


State 


15.8 


14.7 


14.3 


11.4 


11.1 


12.1 


9.4 


24.0 


16.5 


11.2 


17.9 


18.6 


31.0 


42.5 


Local . 


214 


23.9 


21.7 


20.3 


21.6 


21.1 


20.0 


16.1 


19.5 


30.3 


23.2 


25.5 


32.7 


30.1 



' Includes health, education, and welfare services 
'Includes forestry and fishenes. bu$v«ss and n 



epar services, entertainmen!. personal ter- 



vices, and private household workers. 
'Percent not shown where btae H lost tfw 75.000. 
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Long hours in services down 

The incidence of long hours in the goods-producing 
industries was about the same as in the previous year, 
but lower than in May 1977. However, it remained well 
above the recessionary low of 1975. The proportion of 
long hours used by employers in the service sector has 
fallen to a level as low as anytime in the 7-ycar period. 
This may be due partly to the gradual removal of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act's overtime exemptions for 
hotel, motel, and restaurant employees, which was com- 
pleted in January 1979. This does not necessarily indi- 
cate weakness of the economy. On the contrary, 
employers— expecting strong demand for their goods or 
services — may have been more likely than in recent 
years to hire additional employees, rather than work 
those on board overtime. 

State and local public administration bucked the 
trend of relatively little change in premium pay set by 
other industries. In State and local government, the 
proporticm of workers on long hours receiving premium 
pay has shown a substantial increase during 1973-79. 
At the same time, the incidence of workers on long 
hours in State public administration has been decreas- 
ing. 

Although white-collar and blue-collar employees are 
about equally apt to work long hours, the incidence of 
premium pay is much lower for white- than blue-collar 
workers. (See table 4.) Managers and administrators 
were among the most likely of all workers to put in 
long hours and the least likely to receive premium pay. 
Clerical workers were among the least likely to work 
long hours, but the proportion who received premium 



5. -Full-time wage and salary worlcert wtio worked 
long weeks and percent who received premium pay, by 
union status and occupatton and Industry group. May 1979 



Occupational and MuttrW 
group 


Parcaol worUnQ 
41 houriormorv 


Percent worldng 41 
houra or mora afho 
recehred premkan pay 


Union' 


Other 


Union* 


Other 


Occupatxjn 


200 


289 


691 


346 


Whrteooiiar 


167 


287 


377 


217 


Blue ooiiar 


228 


310 


855 


619 


Serve© 


155 


194 


534 


318 
61 


Farm 


(') 


586 


{') 


Industry 


200 


289 


691 


34 6 


Goods produong 


209 


310 


902 


500 


Agnaiture 


{') 


545 


{') 


118 


M»w)g . , 


204 


43 0 


{') 


574 


Corvtructlon 


134 


257 


807 


470 


Manufactumg 


226 


297 


914 


564 


Service produong 


19.2 


278 


493 


256 


Traraportatxyi, public 








utilities 

Trade 


255 


325 


707 


306 


223 


360 


767 


277 


MooeHaneous sennces 


166 


240 


162 


224 


PuMc admRistrat)on 


144 


165 


584 


288 



' Member ot a labor inon or of an employee a$$ooat)on smiar to a union or wortif>g at & 
job covered by a union or employee association contract 
' Percent not shown wfiere t>ase s less tnsvi 75.000. 



pay was comparable to that among blue-collar workers. 
Transport equipment operatives were about as likely as 
managers and administrators to work long hours and 
were the least probable of all blue-collar employees to 
receive premium pay. A higher proportion of other op- 
eratives received premium pay than any other occupa- 
tion. 

The proportion of white-collar workers on long hours 
was lower in 1979 than in 1978, and had returned to a 
level as low as in any May in the preceding 6 years. Al- 
though the work schedules of blue-collar workers tend 
to be more cyclically sensitive (probably because the in- 
dustries where they concentrate are particularly sensi- 
tive to business cycles) the number and percent of blue- 
collar workers on long weeks were about the same in 
May 1979 as I year earlier. About the same proportion 
of blue-collar workers received premium pay for long 
hours in 1979 as in 1973, while the proportion of white- 
collar workers had risen slightly. 

The proportion of service workers on long hours 
dropped over the 1973-79 period, while the proportion 
receiving premium pay, though off from the May 1978 
level, rose considerably over the May 1973 rate, from 
25.7 to 36.8 percent. 

Negotiations by unions 

Workers covered by union contracts make up three- 
tenths of the full-time wage and salary workers.' In 
some cases, unions have negotiated shorter standard 
hours and higher overtime premiums than provided by 
law, as well as the right to a fair share of overtime and 
the right of individual workers to refuse overtime. Table 



Table 4. FulMlm wag« and salary worfcert who worked 
41 hours or more a week and those who received 
premium pay, by occupational group, May 1979 

(Numbers r thousands) 



^cciyationai Qnwp 


May ll7f 


Nianber 


Percent of 
fuMna 
wofkeri 


Peroefrt 
fvcelved 
pcemkan pay 


AN occupations 


18765 


26.2 


42.6 


White collar 


9.691 


26^ 


23.8 


Professional arvj techncaJ workers . . 


3,199 


264 


21.0 


Managers aid admnstrators 


3,643 


44.0 


11.9 


Sates worliers 


1.212 


34 2 


147 


Clerical workers 


1.638 


126 


62.5 . 


Blueooltaf 


7.325 


272 


70.9 


SkjMed trades 


3^86 


30.1 


67.0 


Operatives, except trarupoft 


2.140 


222 


847 


Tranaport equipnwit operatives 


1,195 


404 


56.2 


Laborers, except farm 


704 


207 


71.6 


Service workers 


1.279 


183 


368 


Farmworkers 


470 


566 


68 


Production ar)d nonstjpervnory * 


11.393 


22.7 


601 



* Al ooa<)ationi except profesaionat and technical, managenai adrmstrative. private 
houaahold. and famYworkers. 

NOTE: Becauae c4 roundng, sons of incfvidual items n«y not equal totals 
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Table 6, FulMime wage and salary workers who worked 
long weeks and those who received premium pay* by 
selected characteristics, May 1979 



(Nurn&ers r\ thousands] 



Chiractehstic 


Worfctd 41 hours or 
more 


Receded premium pey 


Number 


Percent of 
full-time 
worliers 


Number 


Percent of 
those wt)0 
worked 41 hours 
or more 


Vien 


M.778 


32 7 


6 191 


41 9 


Aqg 16 to 19 y63rS 


420 


24 5 


244 


58 1 




t.994 


31 6 


1.127 


56 5 




10.666 


34 4 


4 254 


39 9 




1 696 


276 


565 


33 3 


R3C6 WtMt6 


13 761 


34 2 


5 642 


41 0 




1.017 


20 7 


549 


f>4 0 


VIdr'tBi St3tuS N6y6r rnSrriCd 


2 283 


25 8 


t.063 


46 6 


Udrr)60 SPOusc 












11 300 


34 5 


4585 


40 6 


Other 


1 195 


33 2 


543 


45 4 


1 ./linn ctat< tc l !o»An ' 


3 674 


23 5 


2.674 


72 8 


Other 


11 105 


37 6 


3 518 


31 7 


Women 


3 986 


150 


1.807 


45 3 


Age 1610 19, ears 


134 


110 


78 


58 2 


20 to 24 /ears 


701 


151 


408 


58 2 


25 to 54 years 


2.708 


156 


1 163 


42 9 


55 years anc Over 


443 


136 


:59 


35 9 


Race White 


3.6l6 


159 


1.621 


44 8 


BtacK ano other 


371 


96 


186 


50 ■ 


Warttai status Never married 


944 


151 


408 


43 2 


Warned, sootise 










present 


2.059 


142 


947 


46 0 


Other 


985 


17 t 


453 


46 0 


UOKXl Std'' UlKXl ' 


711 


i: 3 


354 


49 8 


Other 


3.276 


162 


1.453 


44 4 



■ Data include workers ^ho etther are memDers o( a iatx)r union or of an ennpni>0€ asso* 
oation Similar to a union, or whose joo ts covered Oy a union or emptoyee association con-' 
tract 

NOTE Because oi rourxmg. slu.is ot individual items niay not equal totals 



5 shows that the proportion of union workers on ion^ 
hours was only two-thirds thai for nonunion workers, 
while the proportion that received premium pay for 
long hours was twice as large. This relation pervades 
the major occupational and industrial groups, though 
the relative differences between the union and nonunion 
rates vary. 

The frequency of long hours among women is only 
half of that among men. (See table 6.) For those women 
who did work long hours, their workweeks were short 
relative to those of men; 58 percent of the men worked 
more than 48 hours compared to 39 percent of the wom- 
en. A larger proportion of men than women regularly 
work long hours, as well. Women, however, were slightly 
more likely to receive premium pay than men. Married 
men worked long hours more frequently than men who 
were never married but with little difference from 
widowed, separated, or divorced men. Among women, 
long hours varied less with marital status. 

Black workers were much less likely than white 
workers to put in long workweeks. Among the full-time 
wage and salary workers, 28 percent of whites and 16 
percent of blacks worked long hours in May 1979.^ 
However, 53 percent of the black workers earned premi- 
um pay for their long hours, compared to 42 percent of 
the white workers. Disproportionately small numbers of 



blacks work in professional, technical, or management 
occupations, where long hours are more common and 
premium pay less so. The differences in the incidence of 
premium pay between black and white workers was 
greater among men than women. 

Individuals 25 to 54 years old had the highest inci- 
dence of long hours. However, the likelihood of receiv- 
ing premium pay declines in successively older age 
categories, dropping from 58 percent for teenagers to 34 
percent for persons 55 years and over. A factor in this 
is that many older workers have taken supervisory posi- 
tions where premium pay provisions do not apply. Even 
when the worker may have the choice of accepting pre-, 
mium pay, the combination of higher income and pro- 
gressive income tax schedules may make older workers 
more likely to take compensatory time off for long 
hours rather than premium pay. □ 

FOOTSOTES 

' The Current Population Survey is a survey of households, number- 
ing 56.000 in May 1979. which is conducted for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistic?! by the Bureau of the Census. A worker reported as receiving 
premium pay is one who answered "yes" to the question: Did ... get 
a higher rate of pay. like time and a half or double rime, for hours 
. . worked over 40? Data on premium pay are not available for the 
3.3 million wage and salary workers who held two or more jobs total- 
ing 41 hours or more. For information on these workers, sec Edward 
S. Sek scenski. "Women's share of moonlighting nearly doubles during 
1969-79." Monthly LatK Review, this issue. 

Although the data presented here "provide considerable information 
on the number and characteristics of workers on extended schedules 
and on their receipt of premium pay. they cannot measure with preci- 
sion the number of overtime hours. For data from employer payroll 
records on overtime hours paid production workers in manufacturing, 
see Employment and Earnings (Bureau of Labor Statistics) monthly, 
table C- 2. 

" Minimum Wage and Maximum /fours Standards Under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (U.S. Department of Labor. Employment Stan- 
dards Administration. 1978) p. 62. 

' Workers in firms holding government contracts are covered by the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act (Public Law 74-846. June 30. 
1936) or the Contract Work Hours and Safety Standards Act (Public 
Uw 87-581. Aug. 13. 1962). The Federal Pay Act (U.S. Code, title 
5. Ch. 61) applies to Federal workers. For more information on over- 
time provisions in union contracts see Characteristics of Major Collec- 
tive Bargaining Agreements, July /. 1 976. Bulletin 1957 (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 1979). pp. 43-58. 

* For various views on this point. Ronald G. Ehrenberg. The Short- 
Run Employment I>ecision and Overtime Behavior. Ph.D. dissertation, 
Northwestern University. 1970. or Joseph Garbarino. "Fringe Benefits 
and Overtime as Barriers to Expanding Employment.'* Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. April 1964. pp. 426-442. or Robert M. Mac- 
Donald. "The Fringe Barrier Hypothesis and Overtime Behavior." In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations Review. July 1966. pp. 562-569. and. 
most recently. Arthur R. Schwartz. The Effects of Benefits and Over- 
time Costs on the Short Run Cyclical Demand for Labor in the Automo- 
bile Industry in Michigan, Ph.D. dissertation, the University of 
Michigan-Wayne State University. Ann Arbor. Michigan, January 
1979. 

In this report, a union worker is defined as a member of a labor 
union or employee association similar to a union or a worker whose 
job is covered by a union or employee association contract. 

* "Black workers" refers to all workers who are not white. Accord- 
ing to the 1970 Census of Population, black people make up about 89 
r^crccnt of the "black and other" population. 
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Appendix 



This report contains, in addition to the article from the May 1980 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, the following 
material: 

Explanatory note A-2 

Supplementary tables: 

A. Number and percent of ful^-time wage and salary workers who worked 41 hours a week or more and 

percent who received premium pay, by industry group. May 1978 and May 1979 A-6 

B. Percent of full-time wage and salary workers who worked 41 hours a week or more and percent who 

received premium pay, by occupation group. May 1973-1979 A-6 

C. Number of wage and salary workers who worked 41 hours a week or more and percent who received 

premium pay, by industry group and hours worked. May 1979 A-7 

D. Number of wage and salary workers who worked 41 hours a week or more and percent who received 

premium pay, by occupation gioup and hours worked May 1979 A-7 

E. Number of wage and salary workers who worked 41 hours a week or more and number and percent 

who received premium pay, by hours worked. May 1973-79 A-8 
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Explanatory Note 



Estimates in this report are based on supplementary 
questions in the May 1979 monthly suivey of the labor 
force conducted and tabulated for the i^ureau of Labor 
Statistics by the Bureau of the Census, 'fhe basic labor 
force concepts, sample design, estimating methods, and re- 
liability of the data are described briefly in the material 
which follows.' 

Definitions and concepts. 

Population coverage. Each month trained interviewers 
collect information from a sample of about 56,000 house- 
holds in 614 areas in 1,113 counties and independent cities 
with coverage in each of the 50 States and the District 
of Columbia. Estimates in this report are for persons 16 
years of age and over in the civilian noninstitutional popu- 
lation during the calendar week ending May 12, 1979.^ The 
civilian noninstitutional population excludes all members of 
the Armed Forces and inmates of institutions, such as 
homes for the aged and correctional institutions. 

Wage and salary workers. The category of worker used in 
this report is comprised of persons working for wages, 
salary, commission, tips, payment in kind, or at piece rates. 
Data include such employees in the private and public 
sectors. 

industry and occupation. The categories used are the same 
as those in the 1970 Census of Population. 

Hours of worfc Data on hours of work are for the actual 
number of hours worked during the survey week, rather 
than hours scheduled or hours paid. Data are from answers 
to the question: "How many hours did. . .work last week 
at all jobs?" In thi. itudy, data on hours apply to all wage 
and salary workeir. with one job who worked 41 hours or 
more. 



Age, The age classification represents age at most recent 
birthday. 

Race. The population is divided into two groups on the 
basis of race: white, and black and other. The latter cate- 
gory includes Indians, Japanese, and Chinese. 

Marital status. Persons are classified into the following cate- 
gories according to their marital status at the time of inter- 
view: Married, spouse present; and other marital status. 
The classification "Married, spouse present" applies to 
husband and wife if both are reported as members of the 
same household even though one may be temporarily ab- 
sent on business, vacation, on a visit, in a hospital, and so 
forth at the time of interview. The term "other marital 
status" applies to persons who are single, married with 
spouse absent, widowed, or divorced. 

Union status, A worker who is a member of a labor union 
or an employee association similar to a union, or who is not 
a member but whose job is covered by a union or employee 
association contract, is classified as union. 

Sums of distribution. Sums of individual items, whether 
absolute numbers or percentages, may not equal totals 
because of rounding of totals and components. 

Reliability of the estimates. 

Estimating procedure. The estimating procedure used in 
this survey inflates weighted sample results to independent 
estimates of the civilian noninstitutional population by age, 
sex, and race. These independent estimates are based on 
statistics from the 1970 Census of Population and other 
data on births, deaths, immigration, emigration, and 
strength of the Armed Forces. 



Full'time wrkers. Full-time workers are those persons who 
were reported as usually working 35 hours or more each 
week. 

Premium pay. Data on premium pay are based on answers 
to^the question: "Did. . .get a higher rate of pay, like time 
and a half or double time, for hours. . .worked over 40?" 



For a more complete description of the methodology, see Con- 
cepts and Methods Used in Manpower Statistics derived from the 
Cuirent Population Suwey, Report 463 (Bureau of Labor Statistics). 

In prior years data were derived from a sample of about 47,000 
households in 461 areas in 923 counties and independent cities. 
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VarLibility. Since the estimates are based on a sample, they 
mi> differ somewhat from the figures that would have been 
obtained if a complete census had been taken using the 
same schedules and procedures. As in any survey, the 
results are also subject to enors of response and reporting. 
These may be relatively large in the case of persons with 
irregular attachment to the labor force. 

The standard enor is primarily a measure of sampling 
variabiUty, that is, of the variations that might occur by 
chance because a sample rather than the entire population 
is surveyed. As calculated for this report, the standard enor 
also partiaUy measures the effects of response and enumera- 
tion errors but does not measure any systematic biases in 
the data. The reader can approximate standard enors for 



the estimates by using the tables or formulas provided as iri 
the following examples. 

Table 1 shows the standard error for estimates of speci- 
fic sizes of groups. When using this table, standard errors of 
estimates for levels not shown must be interpolated. An 
estimated 18,765,000 wage and salary workers worked 41 
hours or more in May 1979. Linear interpolation of the 
values found in table 1 shows the standard enor of that 
number to be approximately 190,000. That is, chances are 
about 2 out of 3 that a complete census would have differ- 
ed from the sample estimate by less than 190,000.Chances 
are 19 out of 20 that the difference would have been less 
than 380,000. 



Table 1. Standard errors of estimated numbers by various demographic characteristics 

(68 chances out of 100) 



Characteristic 



Estimated level (in thousands) 



100 


250 


500 


1,000 


2.000 


4.000 


6.000 


8,000 


15 


24 


34 


47 


67 


94 


114 


130 


1 5 


24 


oo 








Q 1 




15 


24 


34 


47 


67 


93 


113 


129 


15 


24 


33 


46 


63 


82 


91 


93 


15 


24 


34 


47 


66 


92 


111 


125 


15 


23 


33 


44 


58 


65 


52 




15 


24 


33 


47 


66 


91 


109 


122 


15 


24 


34 


47 


66 


92 


110 


124 


15 


23 


32 


44 


57 


62 


43 




13 


21 


30 


42 


59 


83 


100 


115 


13 


21 


29 


40 


55 


70 


75 




13 


21 


29 


41 


55 


71 






10^000 


15.000 


20^000 


30,000 


40.000 


50.000 


60,000 


70,000 


145 


173 


196 


228 


250 


263 


269 


268 


90 
















143 


170 


189 


218 


232 


237 


232 




89 
















138 


160 


174 


185 


175 


140 






133 


152 


160 


155 


111 








136 


156 


169 


173 


152 








127 


151 


170 


196 


211 









Both sexes 

Total or white 

Five year age span or teenage 

Twenty-five years or older 

Black and other. 

Male, only 

Total 

Five year age span or teenager 

Twenty-five years or older 

White 

Black and other 

Female, only 

Total or white 

Five year age span, teenage or twenty-five 

years or older 

Black and other 

Both sexes 

Total or white 

Five year age span or teenage 

Twenty-five years or older 

Black and other 

Male, only 

Total 

Five year age span or teenager 

Twenty-five years or older 

White 

Black and other 

Female, only 

Total or white 

Five year age span, teenage or twenty-five; 

years or older 

Black and other 
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The use of the formula, used to compute the values in 
the table, eliminates the need to interpolate for interme- 
diate values not found in the table. The values found in 
table 1 were computed from this formula: 

standard enor of an estimated group size = 

ax^ + bx 

where "a" and "b" are parameters found in table 2 associ- 
ated with the deomgraphic characteristics of the group and 
X is the estimated size of that group. For the case above, 
with an estimated 18,765,000 wage and salary workers 
putting in 41 hours or more, substituting the values of the 
"a" and "b" parameters (-0.0000177 and 2267, respec- 
tively) and the estimated number (18,765,000) yields 
191,000 as an approximate value for the standard error. 

Table 3 shows the standard enor for estimates of speci- 
fic percents. As with table 1, the approximate values of 
standard errors of estimated percents not shown must be 
interpolated. The workers on long workweeks were 26.2 
percent of the 71,677,000 full-time wage and salary work- 
ers in May 1978. Table 3 shows the standard enor of 26.2 
percent with a base of 71,677,000 to be about 0.25 per- 
cent. That is, chances are about 2 out of 3 that a complete 
census would have disclosed the proportion to be between 
26.0 and 26.5 percent, and 19 out of 20 that the propor- 
tion would have been between 25.7 and 26.7 percent. Es- 
timates of standard enors pertaining to a group composed 
of men or both sexes can be found on or interpolated di- 
rectly from table 3. Standard enors pertaining to a group of 
womeit are estimated similarly, but the tabulated or inter- 
polated value is multiplied by a factor of 0.89 to adjust for 
differences between distribution of economic variables over 
the female and the total population. 

The values in table 3 are generated from the formula: 

standard error of estimated percent = . p (100-p) 

where "p" is the estimated percent, "b" is a parameter 
associated with the demographic characteristics of the 
group in the numerator of the percent (see table 2) and "y" 
is the estimated level of the base of the percent. As an al- 



ternative to table 3 this formula can be used to approxi- 
mate the standard error of a percent. In the case above, 
with 26.2 as '"p", 2,267 as the "b" for all workers on long 
workweeks, and 71 ,677,000 as "y" the base of the percent, 
solving the formula gives an approximate standard error of 
0.25 percent for that estimate. 

The reliability of an estimated percentage, computed by 
using sample data for both numerator and denominator, 
depends upon the size of the percentage and the size of the 
total upon which the percentage is based. Estimated per- 
centages are relatively more reliable than the conesponding 
absolute estimates of the numerators of the percentages, 
particularly if the percentages are large (50 percent or 
greater). 

The Bureau of the Census provided the procedure and 
parameters for estimating standard enors. The procedure 
does not produce exact values of the standard errors but 
does give an indication of their order of magnitude. 



Table 2. "a" and "b" parameters for calculating standard 
errors of estimated numbers and percentages pertaining to 
groups with certain demographic characteristics 



Characteristic 


"a" 




Both sexes 








-0.00001 77 


2,267 


Five year age span or 








-0.0001454 


2,267 


Twentyfive years or older. . . 


-0.0000229 


2,267 




-0.0001474 


2,267 


Male, only 








-0.0000375 


2,267 


Five year age span or 






teenage 


-0.0003014 


2,267 


Twentyfive years or older. . . 


-0.0000490 


2,267 


White 


-0.0000423 


2,267 




-0.0003271 


2,267 


Female, only 








-0.0000166 


1,776 


Five year age span, teenage 






or twenty-five years or 








-0.0001390 


1,776 


Black and other 


-0.0001327 


1,776 
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Table 3. Standard errors of estimated percentages 



(68 chances out of 100) 



B«8 of estimattd pMc^ntags 
(in thousands) 








Estf mated 


percentage 








1 
1 




5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


50 




Or 99 


Or 98 


or 95 


or 90 


or 85 


or 80 


or 75 


Oi 70 


or 65 


75 

100 

250 

500 


1 7*? 


2.43 


3.49 


5.22 


6.21 


6.95 


7.53 


7.97 


8.29 


8.69 


1 .DU 


2.1 1 


3.28 


4.52 


5.38 


6.02 


6.52 


6.90 


7.'!8 


7 


oc 


1 .33 


2.08 


2.36 


3.40 


3.81 


4.12 


4.36 


4.54 


4.76 


.b7 


.94 


1.47 


2.02 


2.40 


2.69 


2.92 


3.09 


3.21 


1 3.57 


750 


.DO 


. / / 


1.20 


1.65 


1.96 


2.20 


2.38 


2.52 


2.62 


2.75 


1,000 


A~l 

.m 


.b/ 


1.04 


1.43 


1.70 


1.90 


:?.06 


2.18 


2.27 


2.38 


2,000 


.34 


.47 


.73 


1.01 


1.20 


1.35 


1.46 


1.54 


1.61 


1.68 


4,000 


.24 


.33 


.52 


.71 


.85 


.95 


1 fn 


1.09 


1.14 


1.19 


6.000 


.19 


.27 


.42 


.58 


.69 


.70 


.84 


.89 


.93 


.97 


8,000 


.17 


.24 


.37 


.51 


.60 


.67 


.73 


.77 


.80 


.87 




.15 


.21 


.33 


.45 


.5i> 


.00 


.65 


.69 


.72 


.75 


15,000 


.12 


.17 


.27 


.37 


.44 


.49 


.53 


.56 


.59 


.6b 


20,000 


.11 


.15 


.23 


.32 


.Zd 


.43 


.46 


.49 


.51 


.53 


30,000 


.09 


.12 


.19 


.23 


.31 


.35 


.38 


.40 


.41 


.43 


40,000 


.07 


.11 


.16 


.23 


.27 


.30 


.33 


.35 


.36 


.38 


50,000 


.07 


.09 


.15 


.20 


.23 


.27 


.29 


.31 


.32 


.34 


60,000 ! . . . 


.06 


.09 


.13 


.18 


.22 


.25 


.27 


.28 


.29 


.31 


70,000 


.06 


.08 


.12 


.17 


.20 


.23 


.25 


.26 


.27 


.28 


80.000 


.05 


.07 


.12 


.16 


.19 


.21 


.23 


.24 


.25 


.27 
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Supplementary tables 



Table A. Number and percent of full-time wage and salary workers who worked long, weeks and 
who received premium pay by Industry, May 1978 and May 1979 



(Sumbera In thousanda) 



Industry group 




May 


1978 






May 1979 


Worked ^1 hours or oore 


Worked 41 hours or more 




Percent of 


Percent 






Percent of 


Percent 




Number 


full- 


-cine 


received 


Number 


full- 


-time 


received 






workers 


premium pay 






workers 


premium pay 




18,977 


27 


3 


42 


9 


18. 


765 


26 


2 


42 


6 




7, 357 


28 


0 


61 




7. 


398 


27 




61 


5 




54 1 


47 


4 


14 


I 




607 


52 


6 


12 


2 




302 


40 




65 






283 


34 


8 


65 


0 




1.026 


22 


1 


55 


\ 




994 


21 


2 


54 


9 




5.^88 


27 


' 


66 




5 


513 


26 


9 


68 


0 




11.620 


26 


9 


31 


3 


11, 


367 


25 


5 


30 


3 




1.517 


28 


7 


49 




1 . 


567 


28 


7 


49 


9 




4.187 


35 


8 


32 


0 


4 


085 


34 




31 


8 




906 


21 




21 


3 




924 


20 


8 


20 


5 




4.255 


24 


■ 


24 


0 


4 


048 


22 


6 


21 


6 


Professional \_l 


2.937 


22 




20 


4 


2. 


791 


20 


7 


18 






1.313 


29 


9 


32 


0 


1. 


257 


28 


5 


29 


0 




753 


16 


7 


43 


4 




741 


15 


6 


40 


9 




317 


15 


2 


58 


7 




319 


14 


4 


52 


4 




; 130 


21 


3 


80 


8 




116 


18 


2 


78 


4 




187 


12 


6 


43 


3 




203 


12 


9 


37 


4 




' 100 


12 


1 


31 






80 


9 


.4 


42 


5 




! 3 36 

j 




.1 


32 


? 




342 


20 


0 


30 


1 



' IncJudtt htilth, iduutlon wid weltiri Mrvim. Mrvicti, ind privitt houw^old workin. 

'ifKlMdw forwtrv and fiiMriei. butiniu ind rip«ir Mrvicvs. iflttfUinmcnt, partonil NOTE: Bkmm of rounding, turni of indivlduat ittmi m«v not tQui* totili. 



Table B. Percent of full-time wage and salary workers who worked 41 hours a week 
or more and percent who received premium pay by occupation group. May 1973-79 



Occupation group 










Worked 


41 hours or more 








1973 


19" 


4 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


Total 




29 


I 


27. 


6 


25 


0 


25 


8 


27. 


4 


27 


3 


26 


2 






28 


h 


27 


9 


26 


4 


25 


9 


77. 


5 


28 


0 


26 


2 


Professional 






; 


29 


8 


27 


0 


26 


0 


28 


1 


29 


2 


26 


4 


Managers and administrators 








46 


1 


45 




44 


8 


45 


5 


44 


9 


44. 


0 






40 


0 


35 


3 


36 


9 


35 


1 


37 


1 


36 


6 


34. 




Clerical workers 




13 


2 


13 


2 


11 


5 


12 


0 


13 


2 


14 




12. 


6 


Blue collar • 




30 


2 


27 


4 


23 


0 


26 


3 


28 


1 


27 


8 


27 




Skilled trades workers 




32 


4 


30 


4 


24 


7 


27 


2 


29 


5 


30 


6 


30 


1 


Operatives, except transport 




26 


2 


22 


6 


18 




22 




24 


2 


23 


7 


22 




Transport equipment operatives — 




42 


4 


41 


5 


36 


0 


41 


3 


40 


0 


40 


5 


40 


4 


Laborers, except farm 




25 


1 


21 


4 


20 


0 


20 


8 


24 


0 


20 


0 


20 


7 


Service workers 




23 


8 


21 


9 


20 


9 


20 


0 


20 


3 


19 






3 






59 


3 


61 


8 


59 


8 


61 


9 


58 


1 


50 






6 






Rerelved premium pay 


Total 




42 


5 


41 


6 


36 




39 


7 


42 


4 


42 


9 


42 


6 


White collar 




21 


9 


23 




20 


8 


21 


2 


23 


0 


24 


4 


23 


8 


Professional 




16 


6 


18 


9 


16 


7 


16 


4 


18 


8 


20 




21 


0 


Managers and administrators 




12 


8 


12 


7 


11 


6 


11 


3 


12 


1 


12 


9 


11 


9 






13 


2 


14 


7 


14 


5 


15 


3 


14 


7 


1? 


8 


14 


7 


Clerical workcri 




59 


0 


60 


I 


57 


5 


56 


9 


60 


3 


60 


8 


62 


5 






70 


8 


69 


0 


64 


2 


68 


0 


70 


7 


70 


1 


70 


9 


Skilled trades workers 




65 


5 


65 


4 


61 


7 


62 


5 


65 


7 


65 


2 


67 


0 






85 


9 


B2 


9 


77 


9 


84 


3 


83 


5 


85 


1 


84 


7 


Transport equipment operatives-' 




54 


5 


54 


4 


48 


9 


53 


.0 


57 


4 


52 


5 


56 


2 


Laborers, except farm 




67 


4 


64 


1 


63 


2 


64 


0 


72 


8 


73 


3 


71 


6 






25 


7 


30 


5 


31 


0 


30 


0 


36 


2 


41 


4 


36 


8 






5 


1 


8 


4 


8 


6 


10 


.1 


8 


5 


7 


6 


6 


8 
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Tabte C. Number of wage and eatery workers who worked 41 hours a week or more end percent who 
received premium pay, by Industry groups and hours worked. May 1979 



Industry group 



All Industries 



Goods producing*- 
Agriculture—- 

Mining 

Construction — 
Msnufacturlng- 



Scrvlce producing— — — _ — 

Transportation and public utilities — — - 

Trsde 

Finance, Insurance and real estste 

Service 

Public administration- — — — 

Federal 

State 

Local 



Worked ^1 to 48 hours 



Number 

who 
worked 
overtime 



8,687 

3,707 
130 
lOS 

3,023 

4,980 
633 

1,833 
414 

1,714 
387 
170 
32 
183 



Percent 
receiving 
premlvuB 
pay 



54.7 

73.3 
26.2 
76.2 
65.9 
76.3 

40.8 
63.8 
40.3 
32.9 
32.6 
49.9 
64.1 
1/ 
3777 



Worked 49 to 59 hours 



Number 
who 
worked 
overtime 



6249 

2.410 
174 
80 
347 

1.808 

3.840 
553 
1.354 

342 
1.351 
23 
109 
34 
95 



Percent 
receiving 
premium 

p«y 



37.7 

56.1 
9.2 
56.3 
49.9 
61.9 

26.1 
46.3 
29.8 
13.2 
15.8 
36.0 
41.3 

y 

24.2 



Worked 60 hours or more 



Number 
who 
worked 
overtime 



1,282 
303 
97 
199 
683 

2.54 7 
382 
898 
167 
985 
116 
39 
15 
63 



Percent 
receiving 
premium 

p«y 



23.3 

37.4 
7.9 
59.8 
39.2 
46.9 

16.3 
32.2 
17.5 
4.8 
10.4 
21.6 
1/ 
1/ 
1/ 



' Ptrctnt nol mown wti«f» t>u« n Uu th»i 75,000. 



NOTE: SecauM of roundinQ, lumt of individual ittmi may not equal i 



Table D. Number of wage and satery workers who worked 41 hours a week or more and percent who 
received premium pay, by occupation group and hours worked, Mey 1979. 



Occupation group 



All occupations- 



White collar 

Professional and technical uorkers- 

Hanagers and admlnlatrstors 

Sales workers 

Clerical workers 



Worked 41 to 48 hours 



Number 

who 
worked 
overtime 



Percent 
receiving 
premium 
pay 



8.687 



Worked 49 to 59 hours 



S'unber 
who 
worked 
overtime 



4.026 
1,334 
1.164 
443 
1,084 



Blue collar ; 3.924 

Skilled trades workftrs | 1.720 

Operatives, except transport | 1.303 

Transport equipment operatives > 481 

Laborers, except farm- j 420 



Service workers- 
Fsm workers-— 



649 
89 



54 


7 


6,249 


36 




3.446 


30 


\ 


1,146 


19 


2 


1,386 


25 


7 


495 


65 


8 


41H 


76 


8 


2,300 


71 


0 


1.073 


86 


3 


632 


72 


6 


391 


75 


5 


204 


40 


5 


375 


13 


5 


129 



Percent 
receiving 
premium 
pay 



Worked 60 hours or more 



Number 
who 
worked 
overtime 



37 


7 


: 3.829 


23 


3 


18 


0 


: 2.220 


10 


1 


17 


9 


719 


7 


6 


9 


3 


1,093 


7 


5 


9 


7 


274 


6 


2 


56 


9 


134 


53 


0 


69 


3 


1.102 


53 


1 


66 


1 


494 


55 


3 


85 


8 


204 


71 


6 


52 


4 


324 


36 


1 


67 


6 


80 


61 


3 


37 


3 


255 


26 


7 


3 


I 


; 251 


6 


4 



Percent 
receiving 
premium 
pay 



NO r E Bacausa of rounding, lumt of individual ittmt may noi aqua! totalt. 
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Table E. Number of wage and Mlary workers who worked 41 hours a week or more and number and percent 
who received premium pay, by hours worked. May 1973-79 



(Nuaber In thouaands) 



Hours worked 




1973 




1974 


1975 


r-' 


Received 


Perccnc 






Percenc 


1 




Perccnc 




Tocal 


recelvlnK 


Tocal 


Received 


re ce 1 v In^ 




Received 


rece 1 v 1 n^ 






premlun 


premium 


premlun 


local 


premium 


premium 






pay 


pay 




pay 


pay 




pay 


pay 


Tocal wHo worked ^1 ^lou^!l or ino rc~^ 


18 105 


7 697 


42.5 


17,564 


7,30: 


41.6 


15,450 


5,597 


36.2 


Usually worked 41 hours or more 


i:*,5:6 


4,019 


3:. I 


12. 2 34 


3,98: 


32 . 5 


10,824 


2 ,9l6 


26.9 


Did noc usually work Ul hours 




















5 578 


3 676 


65.9 


5 , 330 


3, 320 


62. 3 


4,616 


2 ,681 


58.0 




8 666 


ii 6"'9 


53 4 


8,2 38 


4, 349 


52.8 


7,150 


3,390 


47.4 


Usually worked Ul hours or more 


M,666 


1 ,99C 


40. 9 


4,688 


1,986 


42.4 


4,029 


1,425 


35.4 


Did noc usually work 41 hours 




















3,800 


:,6 39 


69.4 


3, 549 


2,363 


66.6 


3 , 1 20 


1 ,964 


63.0 




5 9l7 


2 311 




5,840 


2,173 


37.2 


4,977 


1,600 


3:. I 


Usually worked 41 hours or more 


4*. 592 


1^501 


3:. 7 


4,581 


1,471 


32. 1 


3,958 


1,069 


:7.o 


Did noc usually work 41 hours 
















or more 


1,3-4 


809 


61.1 


1 ,:59 


7o: 


55.8 


1,020 


5 32 


52.2 


Worked 60 hours or acre 


3.5:: 


757 


:i.5 


3,486 


730 




3, 123 


607 


18.3 


Usually worked 41 hours or more 


3,0t 7 


5:7 


17.: 


:,96 5 


5:5 


17.7 


2,838 


422 


14.9 


p^d noc usually work 41 hours 




















454 


::9 


50. 4 


5:1 


255 


48.9 


485 


185 


38. 1 






1976 







1977 












1 --I 












1 




Total who worked 41 hours or more 


16 679 


6 6:i 


39 ' 


18,174 


7,697 




18,-^?: 


8,138 






ii!::8 


3,:48 


:8.9 


12 , 12:. 




32.4 


1: 15 


4 ,069 


32 


Did noc usually work 41 hours 




















or more 


5,-5: 


3,373 


61.9 


^ , 0 5 0 


3,f*:2 


63.2 


6 , 341 


4 ,06 8 


. : 




7 i 


4 0"0 


50 


8,510 




53. -J 


H,9 J5 


4,895 


'l4. H 


Usually worked 41 hours or note 




1,55^ 


37! J 


4,-n 




4 2.0 


-,6.4 


1,978 




Did noc usually work hours 






















J, 770 


:,w55 


^,5. 1 


4 , l.TS 




66. 7 


, 31 2 


2 ,9l7 


67.6 


Worked -•9 co S9 hours^~^~^^~~^^^"*— — — 




1 8 72 




5, 99'i 


: . : 10 


37.: 


6, 285 


: , 32 3 


»7 , 0 




. * , ' 


1 l;*2 




4,633 


1 ,i 


31. 1 


4,851 


1,470 


30. 3 


Did noc usually work 41 hours 






















Ms: 


69n 


58.4 


1 , 36 3 


792 


5H. 1 


1,434 


853 


59. 


Worked 60 








3, 660 


8 76 


23.9 


3,75 7 


920 


:4 . J 




"* ' 


sin 


17 4 
17. 


3,079 


585 


19.0 


3,161 


621 


19.6 
























.. , 


228 


45.6 


581 


:9i 


50.1 


596 


299 








1979 


















16 7^)5 


7 999 


4'' 6~ 














Usually worked 41 hours or more 


i:,H95 


4!l52 


32.2 














Did noc usually work 41 hours 






















5 871 


3,84^ 


65.5 
















8 687 


4 748 


54 7 
















i,630 


1,9:9 


42.7 














Did noc usuAlly work 41 hourn 






















i.055 


2,768 


^H. 3 
















6,:49 


2,357 
















Usually worked 41 hours or more 


i,859 


1.485 


30.6 














Did noc usually work 41 hourn 






















1. 390 


872 


62.7 
















3,829 


894 


23.3 














Usually worked 41 hours or more 


3,i04 


687 


20.:* 














Did noc usually work 41 hours 




















or more 


424 


206 


48.6 















NOTE . B«C«UM of rounding, tumi of individual ittmi may not tQual totali 



1 

-to 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Regional Offices 




Region I 

■ >f. M.iss 

Region II 

i-,uit" MOO 

N.'vv V N Y 100 if, 

Region Ml 



Region IV 

Atl.int.v Gn 30367 
Pli*.uu» (404) 881 4418 

Region V 

9th FicK)f 

Fo(i<'r,-jl Office f^:jil<jin(| 
230 S D(Mf[)Ofn S^^trtM-t 
Chi(.,K}c), HI m(W 
Pho.n(» 3S:VIH80 

Region VI 

^55 Grittin Sc^mh' nuiitltruj 



Regions VII and VIII 

91 1 Walnut Str(H?t 
Kansas City, Mo 64106 
Phono (816) 374-2481 

Regions IX and X 

450 Goldon G;ite Avoniie 
Box 36017 

San Francisco, Calif 94102 
r^hono (415) 550 4678 



EKLC 



IG 



